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battle raged around Lauban, there was no possibility of reaching the Riesengebirge by rail. But Hauptmann persisted in his desire. He wanted to be in his home on the day of inevitable catastrophe for Germany. "Come what may—even the worst misfortune cannot frighten me."
One wonders if he was aware at that moment that with his decision to join his own fate to that of Silesia, he was accepting a role of historical significance.
His friends in his homeland and his fellow-citizens of Agnetendorf no longer believed that he would return. Whether they blamed or defended him, they were all convinced that after the destruction of Dresden the old couple had gone to South Germany, as rumor had it.
During this time C. F. W. Behl was preparing for his own departure. In our last telephone conversation he told me that part of Hauptmann's papers would be taken to Franconia with governmental assistance.
I asked him if he still considered Hauptmann's return a possibility. We two knew positively that he was still at Oberloschwitz.
Behl said nothing for a long time. Then I heard his hesitant words: "Do you consider it possible? I don't—not now . . ."
Meanwhile the Battle of Lauban was over and the Red Army driven back more than thirty miles. The temporarily disrupted train service on the line from Gorlitz through Lauban to Hirschberg was renewed.
When this news became known in Oberloschwitz, Hauptmann declared: "If no automobile can be obtained, I'll leave tomorrow by train."
And that is what happened. On March 20, 1945, five weeks after the destruction of Dresden, the Hauptmanns, accompanied by Anni, the secretary, and Paul, the attendant, left the ruined city.
Before four o'clock in the morning an army ambulance picked up Hauptmann and took him from Oberloschwitz to the Neustadter Station, which had been repaired sufficiently to function on an emergency basis. The ambulance attendants carried the old man on a litter through the crowds of people up to the train. Paul had arranged everything carefully: transportation, compartment, luggage.
The trip passed without incident as far as Gorlitz. There was a rather long delay there, and the travelers spent the time in the crowded waiting-room. Hauptmann was in good spirits. Unconcerned about the people, who curiously wandered past him, he put his arm on the table, laid his impressive head on it, and slept soundly in that position for a long time, like a peasant.
Around noon the train set out for Hirschberg. After fifteen minutes it stopped in the open country. Hour after hour dragged past. Rumors filled the cars. The Russians were said to be in Lauban again. Gerhart Hauptmann slept.
Ten hours later the train was ordered back to Gorlitz. It had turned out that the damage to the railway system could not be repaired as rapidly as had been thought.
Around midnight the old man, leaning heavily on the arm of his